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character of non-agrarian economy owing to the inadequate de-
velopment of large-scale credit institutions, and also by the outflow
into foreign lands of precious metals in large quantities, and, to
some extent, by the first beginnings of State-socialism, which
slowly gain a footing during the first century.
The economy of the second and third centuries is the continuous
organic development of the features observed in the first, including
both the actively progressive and the retarding elements.
There was further advance especially in the liberal economic
system, based on private enterprise, and rooted in city-bourgeois
culture. This development is connected with the fact that external
conditions remained constant. Indeed, the field open to economic
enterprise actually grew larger towards the close of the first cen-
tury and during the second. New territories in Britain, on the
eastern bank of the Rhine, on the lower Danube and beyond that
river (Dacia), in Asia Minor (in the direction of Commagene
and Armenia) were annexed. The line of the Euphrates was
reached and crossed, Transjordania and Arabia Petraea were
incorporated in the Empire, and the frontier in north-west
Africa was advanced, southwards. Moreover, in other regions,
where direct occupation was not attempted, the Empire was
suzerain, as in the Bosporus (Crimea), and in Palmyra, where
Roman troops were stationed in the second century to guard the
interests of Rome* For a time this extended empire was still
mostly at peace, and its communications secure. The numerous
colonial wars of the period, one of whose effects was in fact to
extend the sphere of economic activity, caused no particular dis-
turbance, nor did the minor and occasional political complications.
The elaborate system of communications was enlarged as new
territory was occupied, old and new roads were maintained,
improved, and extended, as the numerous milestones show. Gar-
risons protected the key-points on the lines of communication,
police-ofroops guarded travellers by land, river, and sea. *Iter
cotidit&m per feras gentes, quo facile ab usque Pontico mari in
Gatimm permeatur* are the words used of Trajan's achievement
in tibe field of foreign policy1, and it was Trajan, in all probability,
who created the Red Sea Fleet. Nomad tribes on the borders of
Africa and Transjordania were induced to settle down and so become
peaceable. Thus the imperial coinage, and writers such as Dio
Chrysostom or Aelius Aristides could repeatedly celebrate the
world peace, and its effects on economic life and well-being, and
1 Aurelius Victor, Caes. xm, 3-